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For “ The Friend.” 
FIRST DAY SCHOOLS, 


Every true Christian must strongly desire 
the religious and moral improvement of all 
mankind. One of the most painful subjects 
of contemplation, is the depravity, and for- 
getfulness of their immortal interests, which 
are so fearfully prevalent among his fellow 
heirs to eternity. From this depravity no- 
thing can restore them but Divine power ; 
nothing can redeem them from this bondage 
of corruption, and render them fit partakers 
of heavenly joy, but the sanctifying operation 
of the Holy Spirit. While, therefore, he as- 
cribes their spiritual improvement wholly to 
this power, he rejoices that he is permitted 
to become an instrument in fulfilling the 
designs of Providence, and that means are 
placed in his hands, which, with the Divine 
blessing, are destined to accomplish much of 
what he so fervently desires. 

The most powerful and extensively opera- 
ting means, which have been employed in 
effecting this desirable change, are the Holy 
Scriptures. These writings have conferred 
greater benefits, and have been an instrument 
through which the Holy Spirit has wrought 
more signally on the hearts of mankind gen- 
erally, than by any other external medium ; 
and it is a fact worthy of notice, that no na- 
tion has made any considerable advancement 
in civilization, in the comforts of domestic 
life, or in the cause of humanity and benevo- 
lence, where they have not been circulated. 

The Society of Friends have always re- 
garded the high obligation we are under, to 
make a proper use of the blessing, which a 
gracious Providence has conferred upon us, 
in committing to us the Holy Scriptures. Our 
early Friends strongly appreciated this bless- 
ing. ‘They were accordingly deeply read in 
Scripture. “They knew the Scriptures, many 
of them, from beginning to end ; they spent 
days, and hours, and weeks in solitude, and 
their bibles were their companions; an ob- 
servation which applies with peculiar force 
to George Fox, who may in some respects be 
called the founder of the society.” As early 
as 1676, they had two catechisms published for 
the Scripture and Christian instruction of their 
children, and this important duty formed a 
part of the daily employment in many of their 
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families, particularly those of William Penn 
and Isaac Pennington; and a knowledge of 


their private history, would doubtless show 
the same practice in others. George White- 
head strongly recommended to parents, “to 
cause their children to read the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and to induce them both to learn, and 
frequently to read therein ;” and adds, “ it 
may be of real advantage and profitable to 


them, when they come to have their under- 
standings enlightened, and to know the truth 
as it is in Christ Jesus.” 


But it is not individual members alone who 
have strongly recommended this practice ; 
the London Yearly Meeting has repeatedly, 


from its commencement down to the present 
day, urged it upon its members. 


Among 
numerous passages which might be pointed 


out, are the following :—‘“ Let the Holy 
Scriptures be early taught our youth, dili- 
gently searched and seriously read by Friends, 


with due regard to the Holy Spirit from 
which they came, and by which they are 
truly opened.”-1720. The Yearly Meeting 
of 1709 enjoined it as “an incumbent duty 


of Friends, to cause their children to be fre- 
quent in the reading of the Holy Scmptures.” 
The Yearly Meeting, in its epistle of 1731, 


earnestly advised that parents of children, 
“take particular care to instruct them in the 
knowledge of religion and the Holy Scrip- 
tures; because it has been found by expe- 
rience, that good impressions, early made on 
the tender minds of children, have proved a 
lasting means of preserving them in a reli- 
gious life and conversation.” In the epistle of 
1732, is the following language :—“ We ten- 
derly and earnestly invite all parents and 
masters of families, that they exert them- 
selves in the wisdom of God, and the strength 
of his love, to instruct their children and 
families, in the doctrines and precepts of the 
Christian religion contained in the Holy 
Scriptures.” 

Such was the importance which the Yearly 
Meeting attached to this duty, that, in 1740, 
it expressed a fear, that the apparent declen- 
sion at that time, “of true piety and godly 
zeal, in many places, was too much owing to 
a disregard of the doctrines of the Holy 
Scriptures, and the promise of the Holy Spirit 
in them recorded.” 

At the present time, this great duty is still 
strongly enforced by our discipline ; and the 
deep responsibility of parents is pressed upon 
them by our ministers with all the fervency 
of the love of the Gospel, and they have been 
entreated to spare no pains nor labour in this 
deeply important undertaking. It belongs to 
Divine power alone to bless and sanctify the 
means which it is our duty to employ, but 
this does not at all lessen our obligation. We 
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must sow the seed if we expect increase and 
harvest. 

In a work of such importance, every help 
is needed which is within our reach, whether 
it be by private instruction, or by the instruc- 
tion of the children of a family collectively, 
or by the instruction of children of two or 
more families assembled in the form of 
schools. All of these, if properly conducted, 
will be found useful; and the latter often not 
the least so, as has been proved by experience 
in those places where it has been adopted, 
And such being the case, it behoves us to 
avail ourselves of its advantages, and not to 
relinquish any effort to sustain such schools, 
without reasons sufficient to counierbalance 
the present and future blessings which may 
flow from them. 

We take great pains, we devote much la- 
bour, to give our children an education in 
common learning; we make exertions and 
expend money, to establish schools for in- 
structing them in knowledge to fit them for 
worldly employments, for acquiring wealth, 
and gaining temporal advantages ; while too 
little is done for their eternal good,—for the 
acquirement of the best of all knowledge,— 
for the immortal interests of the soul. We 
recommend to their constant study the learned 
authors of the day, but can scarcely afford 
them time for a moment’s attention to that 
book, which, as William Penn says, “ we 
both love, honour, and prefer, before all other 
books in the world.” 

It has been sometimes objected to schools 
for scriptural instruction, that they are a new 
thing. In what does this newness consist? 
Is it in teaching children a knowledge of the 
Scriptures? This is but fulfilling the re- 
peated and earnest advice of the Society of 
Friends, from its rise to the present time, 
and they have no other object in view but to 
comply with these strong injunctions. Is it 
because a greater number of children are as- 
sembled? If private teaching is our duty ; if 
encouraging the study of the Scriptures in 
two, three or more individuals of the same 
family is attended with blessing ; why should 
it be less so, when twice the number are as- 
sembled? Schools are made use of, only 
because they are found to be a convenient 
assistance to private instruction. They are 
the same thing in substance as teaching at 
home, and only differ in the greater number 
who partake of the benefit. Is it objected, 
that they are of too public a nature? The 
same objection would apply to public religious 
worship, and also with much greater force 
to all our schools for teaching the common 
branches of knowledge. 

It may perhaps be said that these schools 
are unnecessary, and that private instruction 
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is sufficient. A knowledge of facts has shown | miseries in future years, and rendering them| with difficulty a steep mountain, composed to 
the case to be otherwise. Not only have fit participants of everlasting glory ; and if|the top of moving sands, with a very few 


schools greatly aided and increased the desire | 
for scriptural study, in those children who| 
have enjoyed the blessing of instruction at 
home ; but they have been the means of im- | 
parting a knowledge of the doctrines and | 
precepts of religion to many, who otherwise, | 
from the neglect of their parents, could have | 
little means of obtaining this knowledge, and | 
induced them to spend the first day of the| 
week in this truly profitable employment, | 
which they might otherwise have spent in 
idleness or vicious company. 

Does any one object that these schools 
give only external knowledge? All religious 
instruction by human agency is external. 
This objection, if carried out, would lead us 
to reject the Scriptures entirely, for all the 
knowledge we derive from them is external. 
This objection would contravene all the ad- 
vice which has been given by our Society on 
this momentous subject. Does any one object 
that the study of the Scriptures would induce 
any to satisfy themselves with outward know- 
ledge? How can an acquaintance with those 
doctrines and precepts which so emphatically 
direct to the inward Teacher and Guide, lead 
us to forsake and reject that Guide? If this 
were but admitted, then we would be much 
better without the Scriptures than with them, 
a conclusion from which every Christian must | 
turn with horror. 

Early impressions are the most lasting ; 
the direction which is given to the mind in 











childhood, often controls in a great degree 
the course of the future life. Much is called 
for at our hands; else why the earnest ex- 
hortation, “ Train up your children in the 
fear and admonition of the Lord.” And in 
what better way can this great work be ac- 
complished, than by means of those inesti- 
mable writings, which an eminent and pious 
writer has said, “‘ have God for their author, 
salvation for their end, and truth without any 
mixture of error for their matter ;” which 
the apostle declares, are given forth by the 
Holy Spirit; which “were written for our 
instruction, that we, through patience and 
comfort of the Scriptures, might have hope ;” 
and which “ are able to make wise unto salva- 
tion, through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 
An education in the knowledge of the pre- 
cious truths contained in these writings, has 
been the means of preserving many in the 
paths of virtue; and many when stretched 
on the bed of death, and about to take leave 
of all things below, have looked back with 
deep sorrow at their neglect of the study of 
the sacred volume; while others have re- 
garded with gratitude, the early religious 
instruction with which they had been fa- 
voured; and it is believed that none were 
ever known, at this period of their life, to 
regret that they had studied the Scriptures 
too much, or had become too well acquainted 
with them. 

A deep responsibility rests upon parents ; 
for in their hands are placed the means which 
may prove of the most important and lasting 
benefit to their children, which may contri- 
bute towards rescuing them from unspeakable 





they are earnestly desirous to discharge their 
duty in this respect, they will doubtless avail 
themselves of every proper means within their 
reach, whether public or private, and if this 
is done with fervent prayer, the blessing of a 
gracious God will not be wanting to sanctify 
the means, which, in his mercy, he has 
placed within their power. J. 


From the Morning Star. 
GEOGRAPHICAL LECTURE 
ON THE COUNTRIES AROUND PALESTINE ; 


Delivered to the students of Strafford Acade- 
my, the summer term of 1835. 


(Concluded from p. 207.) 


From the eastern shore of the sea, they 
travelled to a place called Marah ; the bitter 
waters of which Moses, by Divine direction, 
sweetened by the branches of a shrub. Their 
route to this place was over wide plains, bar- 
ren and gravelly, crossed by the beds formed 
by torrents in the rainy seasons. A traveller 
who explored this region says, “ We travelled 
over uneven, hilly ground, gravelly and flinty. 
At one and three quarters, we passed the well 
of Howara, around which a few date trees 
grow. The water of the well of Howara is 
so bitter, that men cannot drink it; and even 
camels, if not very thirsty, refuse to taste it.” 
This bitter well, he supposes, to be the Marah 
spoken of in the 15th of Exodus. “ In mov- 
ing with a whole nation,” says he, “ the march 
may well be supposed to have occupied three 
days; and the bitter well at Marah which 
was sweetened by Moses, corresponds exactly 
to that at Howara. There is no other road of | 
three days’ march, in the way from Suez to- 
ward Sinai, nor is there any other well abso- 
lutely bitter on the whole of this coast. The 
complaints of the bitterness of the water by 
the children of Israel, who had been accus- 
tomed to the sweet waters of the Nile, are 
such as may be daily heard from the Egyp- 
tian servants and peasants who travel in Ara- 
bia. Accustomed from their youth to the 
excellent water of the Nile, there is nothing 
which they so much regret in countries dis- 
tant from Egypt; nor is there any eastern 
people who feel so keenly the want of good 





rocks appearing above the surface.” Another 
says of their whole route, “ It is a most fright- 
ful desert, almost wholly without vegetation. 
It was in this wilderness that they first re- 
ceived the manna; a food which was after- 
ward granted them until they ended their 
long and weary wanderings, in the land of 
promise.” A journey through so wild and 
terrible a wilderness, was needed to prepare 
them for their approach to Mount Sinai and 
the presence of their God. Near Mount 
Sinai, they were attacked by the Amalekites, 
who were probably a wandering horde of the 
great Arabian desert, trained with barbaric 
skill, to fight from horseback. Heber places 
a band of Amalekites among the troops of 
Pharaoh. 
On either wing, their fiery coursers check 
The parched and sinewy sons of Amalek. 

It was upon the occasion of this battle that 
Moses prayed, while Aaron and Hur stayed 
up the hands of the prophet, Exod. xvii. 

Not far from Rephidim, (where they not 
only discomfited ‘Amalek, but where God 
gave them water from the cloven rock,) was 
Mount Sinai. The hills to which this name 
is given extend in a circle thirty or forty 
miles. Water is plenty there, and vegetation 
to a considerable extent abounds. . Within 
that circle of hills was most probably the de- 
sert of Sinai, for we should remember that 
the common meaning of that term in the 
Scriptures is merely an uninhabited place. 
Says Burckhardt, “upon the highest region 
of the peninsula, fertile valleys are found, 
which produce fruit trees. Water, too, is al- 
ways found in this district, on which account 
the Bedouins (i. e. wandering Arabs) make 
it a place of refuge, when the low country is 
parched up.” In the centre of those hills is 
that Mount Sinai, where with the voice of a 
trumpet, with lightnings and thunderings, the 
Deity made known his laws to men; that 
holy law, whose sanctions are to be binding, 
whose denunciations unrepealed, until with 
the voice of a trumpet, with lightnings and 
thunderings, Christ, the Judge of the quick 
and the dead, shall appear on the throne of 
his glory, and the earth and the heavens shall 
flee from the terrors of his coming. 

Burckhardt approached the central summit 


water, as the present natives of Egypt.” | of the mountain, ‘ which,” says he, “ we had 


Their next resting place, was at Elim, fixed 
by the same traveller (Burckhardt) three 


had in view for several days. Abrupt cliffs 
of granite from six to eight hundred feet in 


hours or nine miles from the bitter well of| height, whose surface is blackened by the 


Howara. The Israelites found here twelve 
wells of water and seventy palm trees. The 
shifting sands of the desert have covered some 
of the wells, but others remain and tall palms 
still flourish above the spot. The palm is the 
jewel or rather the crown of the desert. 
Whenever they behold it, man and beast hail 
it with joy, as the sign of water and vegeta- 
tion. 

Their next encampment was by the shores 
of the sea. From thence they entered the 
wilderness of Sin. Their route through this 
desert was wild and dreary in the extreme. 
Burckhardt speaking of his first day’s jour- 
ney along this route, says, “ We ascended 


sun, surround the avenues leading to the ele- 
vated region, to which the name of Sinai is 
specifically applied.” The cliffs enclose the 
holy mountain on these sides, leaving the east 
and northeast side open. ‘ One generally,” 
says Carne, “ places in imagination around 
Mount Sinai, extensive plains or sandy de- 
serts, where the hosts of the camp might be 
placed, where the families of the Israelites 
stood at the dour of their tents, and the line 
was drawn around the mountains, which no 
one could break through on pain of death. 
But it is not thus. Save the valley by which 
we approached Mount Sinai, about half a 
mile in width and a few miles in length, and 
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a small plain we afterward passed, there ap- 
peared to be few open places around the 
mount.” : 

Amid the hills which compose Mount Si- 
nai, is a convent of catholics. Were a life 
of entire seclusion ever favourable to piety, I 
doubt not it would be among scenes so awful 
and recollections so sublime. 

Says Ruppell, “ the nakedness of the land- 
scape is frightfully mournful. In the distance 
lay before us a lofty chain of mountains, and 
three summits lift their heads above the whole 
chain. That in the middle, directly before us 
south, is Gebel Mousa (the Mount of Moses) 
or Sinai. We penetrated the chain from the 
north ; all here is of a perpendicular and gra- 
nite formation.” 

Says Carne, from whom we have already 
quoted, “a few hours more and we got sight 
of the mountains around Sinai. Their ap- 
pearance is magnificent. When we drew 
near and emerged out of a deep pass, the 
scenery was infinitely striking; on the right 
extended a vast range of mountains, as far as 
the eye could reach from the vicinity of Sinai 
down to the gulf of Suez. They were per- 
fectly bare but of grand and singular form. 
The moon had risen some time, when we en- 
tered the mouth of a narrow pass, where our 
conductors advised us to dismount. A gentle 
yet perpetual ascent led on mile after mile, 
up this mournful valley, whose aspect was 
terrific, yet ever varying. It was not above 
two hundred yards in width, and the moun- 
tains rose to an immense height on each side. 
The road wound at their feet along the edge 
of a precipice and amid masses of rock that 
had fallen from above. It was a toilsome 
march over stones placed like steps probably 
by the Arabs, aad the moonlight was of little 
service to us in the deep valley, as it only 
rested on the frowning summits above. Mount 
Sinai needed an approach like this, where all 
seemed to proclaim a land of miracles and to 
have been visited by the terrors of the Lord. 
We entered at last upon the more open valley, 
and drew near this famous mountain. Sinai 
is not so lofty as some of the mountains 
around it, and in its form has nothing pecu- 
liar or graceful to distinguish it. Near mid- 
night we reached the convent.” 

There are on the whole earth few spots so 
memorable for past events as Sinai. ‘“ God 
himself has spoken in these regions; the de- 
sert still appears mute with terror, and you 
would imagine it had never presumed to in- 
terrupt the silence since it heard the voice of 
the Eternal.” 

From Mount Sinai, we cannot pursue mi- 
nutely the subject of the wanderings of the 
Israelites. ‘They travelled at once to the 
north, and arrived at the southern boundary 
of the promised land. From thence they 
were repulsed, and that generation was for- 
bidden to enter Canaan. For forty years the 
desert was their home, but when those years 
of punishment were passed, they again sought 
the land which had been given to their fathers. 
Compassing the land of Edom, they journeyed 
south nearly to Mount Sinai, and then i 
to the west they turned north, and following 
the present route of the Syrian caravan to 





and the kingdom of Edom, they finally reached 
the Holy Land opposite the city of Jericho. 
Some may be disposed to believe that it 
was impossible for so great a multitude to 
live a wandering life of so many years. But | 
this wandering life involved but slight if any 
change in their mode of existence. They | 
were herdsmen and shepherds in Egypt, and 
to be herdsmen and shepherds was their fa- | 
vourite employment, even when they had ob- 





presentative of our Society, lose sight of the 
principles we profess on this subject, or to 
that effect; I was pleased with their commu- 
nication. Permit me to make some observa- 
tions on this subject. 1 know it is useless to 
put “declamation and upbraiding” in the 
place of discussion, for no candid person 
would be influenced by such a course; and 
the Friends who addressed thee, desired the 
‘* judgment should be convinced by the force 








tained possession of that “ goodly and pleasant 


of truth, and the better feelings of the heart 


land, that land of vines and pomegranates and | touched by mild persuasion and entreaty.” 


olives,” which God had selected for them out 
of the earth. 


** Among the readers of ‘ The Friend,’ and 


Nor are we wanting in similar | members of our own Society, who entertain 


instances at the present day. The great cara-| the same sentiments on the evils of slavery, 


van from Damascus to Mecca, annually tra- 
verses a portion of the Arabian desert with 
from twenty to fifty thousand people. And 





there exists a conscientious difference of opi- 
nion as to the mode it is to be got rid of.” 
Ought this difference of opinion to exist in 


we are informed by travellers in the east, | our Society on this subject? Would not the 


that even at the present day there are to be 
found encampments of more than twenty thou- 


steady perseverance by holding up to view 
the injustice and cruelty in all its varied 


sand individuals, who never enter beneath a| features on the one hand; and the humanity, 


roof, but dwell in tents as their fathers did. 
Those objections which superficial scepticism 
raises against the Bible, a closer scrutiny de- 
stroys. 

Two advantages occurred to them from 
their wanderings. To be intimate with evil 
is to acquire it. From their long acquaint- 
ance with the superstitious opinions and ido- 
latrous worship of the Egyptians, rendered 
more imposing by the respect paid them by 
their masters, they had, it is probable, de- 
parted from the simple faith and unwavering 
fidelity of Abraham. And nothing was better 
calculated to draw off their thoughts from 
those deities of the brain, and to fix them 
upon the only true God, than the miracles 
which they witnessed in the desert. 

Again, the timid slaves of Goshen were not 
fit to contend with the iron-clad sons of Anak. 
But after forty years of endurance and toil 
they went up against the enemies of Jehovah 
like men, who, having conquered the priva- 
tions of the desert, feared not the face of their 
enemies. 

All the hardships to which the people of 
God are exposed, work together for their 
good in the hands of the Lord. Although 
they travel through unfriendly solitudes, they 
are cheered by the presence and protection 
of God, and their light afflictions which are 
but for a moment, work out for them a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
It is my heart’s desire and prayer to God, 
that all the events of this present state, its 
joys and its sorrows, its pleasures and its 
trials, may lead you to give your hearts to a 
crucified Saviour, so that when the duties, 
the hopes, and the sufferings of life have end- 
ed together, you may enter that rest 


Whose holy gates for ever bar 


Pollution, sin, and shame. F. W. U. 





SLAVERY. 
To the Editor of “ The Friend.” 


Dear Frrenp,—Having read in “ The 
Friend,” No. 11, (19th of 12 mo. 1835) a cor- 
respondence from some of the subscribers 
and readers thereof on the subject of slavery, 


and justice, and safety of immediate emanci- 
pation on the other hand; searching out and 
occasionally putting in “ The Friend,” his- 
tory, and well authenticated facts, both an- 
cient and modern, (of which there are abun- 
dance of each); remove all scruples, solve 
all doubts that may rest upon the sincere 
in heart, as the snow would melt before a 
southern sun? All admit slavery to be a sin, 
to be an evil, yet “ have a conscientious differ- 
ence of opinion as to the manner of getting 
rid of it.” Ought we not to inculcate the 
doctrines of our Society, the doctrines of the 
Bible in this as other matters? Ought we not 
to lay down our principles and illustrate them 
by facts and argument? 4“ The Friend” is 
the only paper patronised by our Society in 
America, as a paper of the Society. This 
paper should be taken by families generally, 
diffusing knowledge that may be useful and 
interesting to mankind, and would assist to 
form the minds of our children. Ought our 
children to be taught there is more than one 
course to pursue in regard to sin? The lan- 
guage is “ cease to do evil, learn to do well.” 
** Gradual operations,” would not sound well 
attached to other sins, gradually ceasing from 
drinking, from stealing, &c. And although 
Friends may, by the ruling powers of the 
earth, be constrained to accept of conditional 
justice, gradual abolition, as in the case of 
Pennsylvania and some other of the states, 
this should not divert them from sustaining 
their ancient and correct principles, and plead- 
ing for the injured their immediate rights, as 
in the example of our worthy departed Friend 
Warner Mifflin. “It is an exciting ques- 
tion,” and such it will remain to be whenever 
it is discussed ; and did the excitement abate 
in the British West Indies, and in Britain 
herself, before provision was made for the 
emancipation of their slaves? And did Friends 
there, from the commencement of the noble 
cause to the latest period, withhold efficient 
aid? I think not. Even Clarkson said, “ he 
counted on the Society of Friends to a man.” 

“ Few things are more mischievous than 
that dogmatical exclusion and censorious spi- 
rit.” But I cannot discover that our northern 
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friends used such language or desired it.| the meaning of those instruments; they can 
They have spoken with a heart warm with|no longer operate according to their terms, 
love toward the suffering and oppressed, | and where they are in the nature of contracts, 
breathing forth their anxious solicitude that} their express intent, written on their face, is 
Friends should retain their first love, approve | defeated, and their obligation impaired. The 
themselves before God, as those who have | law is therefore unconstitutional, and, as we 
bowels of compassion for their perishing,| are happy to believe, null and void. 

dumb, and down trodden coloured brethren. Another evil of this act is, that it places 





“«* The Friend’ was never designed for an 
anti-slavery paper,” yet as an organ of the 
Society it must sustain anti-slavery princi- 
ples, because Friends every where have borne | 
their testimony against slavery, and where | 


the legislative above the judicial power, au- 
thorizing it, by this precedent, to reverse the 


| decisions of our highest courts. This evil, 


indeed, is necessary to almost all retrospec- 
tive legislation. ‘The title to the school fund 


any could not be prevailed upon to liberate | of Chesterfield Preparative meeting has been 


those they held in bondage they have been 
separated from the Society. Another promi- 
nent principle maintained by Friends, and 


} 


body of which Joseph Hendrickson is trea- 


‘ ° ’ ° ae ° ° ° ee 
one in which the Society are almost alone in| surer; and in compliance with the decision 


the support, is now pretty generally adopted 
by the abolitionists, as far as my knowledge 
of their active agents extends; that is the 
spirit of non-resistance. Both these are the 
principles of Friends, incorporated in their 





of those courts, has been paid into the hands 
of Hendrickson, by the sheriff. But this law 
reverses that decision! and takes away the 
larger part of this fund from those to whom 
our courts have decided it of right belongs. 


ascertained by the Court of Chancery and | 
the High Court of Errors, to belong to vo 









discipline, and periodically queried after,| And is not this an alarming precedent! If 
“ Are Friends faithful” therein: and can we |a legislature may reverse one decision, it may 


respect. The idea has been widely circula- 
ted that they would gladly acquiesce in this 
proceeding. They think it strange, that any 
should, cither through ignorance, or disre- 
spect towards them, palm upon the public 
an impression which has no foundation in 
truth. They have contested this measure in 
its every step; they have solemnly appealed 
to the constitution, until now, the “ palladium 
of their liberties.” Disappointed and baffled, 
long since banished from their ancient altars, 
and now stripped of their adjudicated rights, 
they make this last request, that no man mis- 
represent the part they have taken ; but that 
all may know that they have not ceased to 
struggle, with their utmost strength, to pre- 
serve unimpaired and to transmit undimin- 
ished to their children, those pleasant places 
which their fathers dedicated to the living 
God. Had it been their own private pro- 
perty which was contested, they had long 
since yielded it up, for the sake of peace: but 
a higher obligation to preserve their church 
from what they thought an unholy desecra- 
tion, was upon them, and let no one falsely 






withhold a hand of help, on account of ex- | reverse all ; if it may take property from one 
citements, on account of the prevailing pre-| man, or set of men, it may change all the 
judices of the days in which we live, or on/| titles in New Jersey, and none are secure in | 
account of the unskilfulness of some of the | the possession of the fruit of their labours. If 


say, they shrunk from the high responsi- 
bility. 






























advocates thereof? Remember truth is truth, 
let who will depart therefrom. I should be 
pleased to see from time to time any thing that 
may promote this interesting cause, and recom- 
mend the writings of James G. Birney be- 
ing published in “‘ The Friend ;” and to those 
of our members desirous of obtaining a paper 
devoted entirely to that subject, the paper 
called the Philanthropist, published in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and edited by the above per- 
son, is recommended. 

I should also like to see an exposition of 
our religious principles on this subject, de- 
siring we should never become weary in well 
doing, until our country is free from her 
foulest stain; that we may not be compelied 
to say with Jefferson, “I tremble for my 
country when I reflect that God is just.” 

A. W. T. 


Hicksite Law for Division of Property. 


The following sensible remarks on this 
subject are from the New Jersey State Ga- 
zette of 1st instant. 

The act authorizing a division of the pro- 
perty of the “ Society of Friends,” impairs 
the obligation of all contracts, under which 
any of that property is held. 

By the highest authority in New Jersey, it 


has been declared who are the Society of 


Friends. That this declaration is correct, 
we take for granted. We do not allow our- 
selves to questidn it. Obedience to the sove- 
reignty of the laws, as explained by their 
constituted expositors, is one of the cardinal 
principles of republicanism, and our govern- 
ment. To this society, as thus defined, be- 
longs all the property which has been con- 
veyed to the “ Society of Friends,’ whether 
of gift or contract. But this law diverts the 
property from this destination; it perverts 






















it may extend its retrospective action back 
eight years, it may extend it eighty—in fact 
there is no limit to its disorganizing powers. 
|Certainly it cannot be necessary to descant 
upon the mischiefs of a violation of that re- 
publican axiom which requires the judiciary 
to be independent of the legislature, and se- 
cure from its usurpations. 

But perhaps, after all, this matter of prece- 
dent is of little importance. For as the want 
of such authority never prevents, we cannot 
think its existence will ever induce any parti- 
cular course of action. Surely precedents 
are of no consequence, when the constitution 
itself quails before the omnipotent preamble, 
‘* Whereas the sovereignty of the people is 
an indisputable truth, therefore there is no 
limit to legislative power.” 

Such, then, are some of the reasons for 
which we object to this law: reasons which 
are not based upon any temporary considera- 
tions, but upon the vital principles of free 
institutions. It isto us a matter of regret that 
throughout this state, among so many ardent 
professors of republicanism and democracy, 
these principles have not found other and 
abler advocates; that for causes which we 
will not mention, others have not dared to 
take the responsibility which it was their duty 
to assume. It was no temporary or trivial 
matter, to unsettle our established laws, to 
break down that inestimable rule which se- 
cures the past from destructive innovation, 
while it leaves the future open to improve- 
ment. It was no trivial matter to violate 
the rights of a most respectable body of our 
citizens, a body to which New Jersey owes 
a history beautiful for its moral purity, if it 
be emblazoned by little that is dazzling. It 
is worthy of regret that those who have con- 
tributed most to her honest reputation, should 
be the first to suffer from her degeneracy. 
Let us do justice to them at least in this one 












He shall feed his flock like a Shepherd. 
Isaiah xl. 11, 


Sweet is a heart of praise! 
*Tis happiness, to know 

The love of God appoints our days, 
And marks the path we go. 


Though varying joy should bloom, 
Along the paths we tread, 

Joy would be grief, and gladness gloom, 
Unless received from God. 


Whatever He bestows, 
And that alone, is bliss; 

Peace, like a ceaseless river, flows 
From consciousness of this. 


Great Shepherd! make us feel 
Thy love directs our ways; 
And this will be the second seal 

Of peace, and theme of praise. 


Led by our Shepherd’s voice, 
Each blessing must be sure ; 
We shall in humble faith rejoice, 
And feel ourselves secure. 
James Epueston. 


The seventh annual meeting of the Bible 
Association of Friends in America, will be 
held at the meeting house on Mulberry street, 
on second day evening, the 18th instant, at 
half past seven o’clock. 

Dantet B. Surrn, Secr’y. 

4th mo. Ist, 1836. 


WANTED—An apprentice to the Curry- 
ing business. Apply at this office. 


Agent Appointed. 
James W. Marmon, Zainesfield, Logan 
county, Ohio. 





Diep, on the morning of the 5th of last month, at 
Upper Springfield, Columbiana county, Ohio, Juprru 
Hank, a member of the religious Society of Friends, 
in the 85th year of her age, formerly of Monmouth 
county, New Jersey. 
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An Appeal to the Legislative Council and 
General Assembly of the State of New Jer- 
sey, on behalf of the Religious Society of 
Friends, commonly called Quakers. 








God according to the conscientious belief of | between two parties, each of whom claim to 
the body; the spread of its religious princi-| be the Society of Friends, for whose use the 
ples, by published works or an approved | property was obtained ? 
ministry; and the support of such of its mem-| “ Ans. What 1 stated before, was that 
bers as may not be of ability to maintain| there was no provision made in the discipline 
themselves. These objects have been set | for such an event.” 
forth in the discipline for nearly a century| The Hicksites agree with us in admitting, 
and a half, and under this constitution the | what the book of discipline and the deeds of 
property has been acquired, asa sacred trust,|trust so clearly and fully imply, viz. that 
devoted to these and other purposes of the | there can be but one Society of Friends. If 
Society. Can it be pretended, then, that aj they are that one Society, we are not, and of 
majority of the members have a right to take | course the property is theirs ;—but if we are 
property thus solemnly pledged, and convert | the Society, then by their own showing they 
it to the promotion of a religion adverse to|cannot be, and consequently they can have 
Quakerism in its fundamental and essential|no claim to the property. But we are the 
characteristics? It would manifestly be a|Society. Two of our highest tribunals have 
breach of faith. decided that we are so, and are entitled to 
This view of the subject applies equally to| the use of the property under the trust. With 
the division of the property ; and may serve | these decisive facts before him could any man, 
as an answer to the harsh and unmerited|of sound principles, seriously ask Friends to 
‘censures, which have been so freely bestowed | divide the property with the Hicksites ; more 
on us, for our conscientious refusal to assent | especially when it is obvious, that in their 
to this measure. We sincerely believe that| hands it would be used for the support of 
we have neither the right nor the power to| principles, adverse to those for which it was 
divide the property of Friends with the so-| originally given. 
ciety of Hicksites. They are entirely dis-| But it is said, that even if the Hicksites 
tinct communities, holding different doctrines | are not entitled to the property, still there is 
and associated on different principles; and| enough for all, and as an act of generosity 
we might with equal justice divide it with | Friends might consent to the division. There 
the methodist, baptist, or presbyterian socie- | is something plausible in the first view of this 
ties. We have already said, that the deeds} proposal, and if the property belonged to 
of trust are framed on the principle that there | Friends absolutely, in fee simple, to dispose 
can be but one Society of Friends. The fol-| of as they pleased and to whom they chose, 
lowing extract from a deed, dated 9th of Ist} they might display their liberality in doing 
mo. 1712, will sustain our assertion, viz. so. This, however, is not the case :—The 
‘* And it is mutually covenanted and agreed | members individually, apart from the Society, 
by and between the said [parties] and each of| possess no rights which they could convey 
them, for himself, his heirs, executors, ad-|to others—they enjoy the use and benefit of 
ministrators and assigns, by these presents, | the estate while they continue members and 
that neither they nor any of them, nor any of|no longer, and the property is entailed on 
their heirs or assigns, shall or will at any|their successors in religious profession, so 
time hereafter make or cause to be made any |long as the Society exists. The adage is 
partition or division whatsoever, of the said | none the less true for its antiquity, that ‘ men 
piece or parcel of land hereby granted or| should be just before they are generous ;” and 
mentioned, or any thereof by any way or | however liberal it might be for Friends to be- 
means whatsoever of the said piece or parcel | stow on the Hicksites, property to which our 
of land hereby granted, but that the said| highest courts have decided that they have 
[parties] and the survivors and survivor of|no valid claim, it would be conveying away 
them, aad the heirs and assigns of the sur-| what was not their own ; and to do so at the 
vivor of them, shall for ever hereafter, have,|expense of minor children, and others who 
hold, possess and enjoy the said piece or par-|cannot assert or protect their own rights, 
cel of land hereby granted, with the appurte-| would savour little of disinterestedness or of 
nances, together and undivided according to the | justice. What man, having a life-estate in 
true intent and meaning of these presents.” | property which was entailed on his children, 
Others of similar tenour might be quoted, | could honestly alienate it, and thus deprive 
but the following extract from the testimony | them of their equitable interest in it, when 
of Halliday Jackson, will show the admission | he himself was the very guardian selected by 
of the fact by the Hicksites themselves, viz. | the donor to watch over and protect their 
“ Q. Is there any thing in the discipline | rights from injury or usurpation? 
which contemplates the existence of two par-| The testimony of the Hicksite witnesses, 
ties in the Society of Friends, or are all its|as well as the discipline, sustain the principle 
rovisions made for the governance of the|for which we contend. Charles Stokes in his 
Bociety as one body ? evidence taken at Camden, says, “ so far as I 
“ Ans. I have repeatedly, I think, before, | know, the property [of the Society] is held 
in substance answered that question; that|in trust for the different meetings in the reli- 
there was no provision made in the discipline | gious Society of Friends, and for the use of 
for a revolution in the Society. certain institutions under their care.” Vol. II. 
“ Q. Is there any thing then to be found |p. 254. 
in the discipline, or in the conveyances to} “Q. If the property of the Society is held 
which you have alluded, authorising or justi-| in trust for its use only, could it, consistently 
fying the Society in making an apportionment | with the discipline, be applied to any other 
or aneene of the property held by them, | uses? 


(Continued from page 207.) 


Such is a brief sketch of the principles on 
which the Society of Friends associated. — In 
this character it has acquired property, given 
by persons approving of its doctrines, or pur- 
chased for the purpose of advancing the ob- 
jects for which the Society was founded. This 
property is held in trust for these uses, and 
for these only. Most of the deeds of trust are 
of ancient origin—made long before the Hicks- 
ite controversy arose, and while the Society 
was a harmonious and united body—and all 
framed on the supposition that there can be 
but one Society of Friends. Pious indivi- 
duals, desirous of devoting their property to 
religious or benevolent purposes, made dona- 
tions and bequests to the Society in its col- 
lective character, in the full confidence that 
they would be regarded as a sacred trust, and 
faithfully appropriated to the prescribed ob- 
jects, in conformity with the doctrines and 
discipline of Friends. No individual member, 
therefore, has any separate or vested interest 
in such property, which he can transfer to 
another. It belongs to the Society as a whole. 
Whatever right he has to the benefit and en- 
joyment of it, arises out of his social relation 
to the body. Whenever that relation ceases 
—whether by voluntary secession, or by his 
persisting in a course repugnant to the doc- 
trines and practices which form the terms of 
the compact, so as to oblige the Society to 
declare its disunity with him—then his right 
to participate in the property also ceases. It 
is not held in the character of a joint-stock 
or partnership estate, capable of partition 
among the members, but for the benefit of all 
those who continue faithful to the terms of 
the compact, and for their successors in the 
trust. ‘The trust, therefore, stands indepen- 
dent alike of the many or the few; and no 

majority, however large, has a legal or moral 
right to appropriate property thus given and 
secured, to any other than the purposes for 
which it was originally designed. If a ma- 
jority of a society may lawfully take property 
specially devoted to the promotion of Friends’ 
principles, and use it for the spread of Hicks- 
ism, another party, with equal reason, may 
use it for the support of Islamism, or Judaism, 
or Deism itself. There is as much right in 
the one case as in the other ; and if the prin- 
ciple be once admitted, that a majority have 
the right to change the destination of a trust, 
and convert it to uses foreign from those for 
which it is held, there is but a feeble barrier 
indeed to protect from the cupidity of ava- 
ricious or designing men, those noble institu- 
tions of religion and benevolence, so honour- 
able to our state and so useful to her citizens. 
The discipline of the Society of Friends 
may be regarded as its constitution, setting 
forth the leading points of its faith and the 
great objects for which it was formed. A 
these stand pre-eminent, the careful education 
of its youth in conformity with its doctrines 
and testimonies; the worship of Almighty 
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“ Ans. I think not.” Ibid. p. 255. 

The discipline is clear and emphatic on 
the subject ; it says, “ executors and trustees 
concerned in wills and settlements, are ad- 
vised to a faithful and punctual discharge of 
their respective trusts, according to the intent 
of the donors and testators; and both they 
and the meetings concerned in any charitable | 
gifts, legacies or bequests, to take special 
care that these be not perverted, or appro- 
priated to any other uses than such as the 
donors or testators have directed and enjoined 
by legal settlement, will or testament.” p. 38. 

Again, the Society attaches so much im- 
portance to the faithful application of pro- 
perty entrusied to its care, as a subject closely 
connected with the integrity of the Christian 
character, that the discipline directs the fol- 
lowing advice to be publicly read in its meet- 
ings for business once every year, in order to 
remind the members of their duty in this re- 
spect, viz. “ That all public gifts and legacies 
be strictly applied to the uses intended by the 
donors.” 

We regret to perceive, that notwithstand- 
ing all these legal and moral obstacles to any 
division of the estate of Friends, the Hicks- 
ites have industriously represented us as ip- 
fluenced solely by motives of avarice and ob- 
stinacy, in the objections we have uniformly 
made to it; and as standing aloof from all 
amicable proposals, determined to grasp “ all | 
or none.” ‘That such motives are unjustly 
attributed to us, is obvious from the fact, that 
if Friends could conscientiously accept a pro 
rata division, they would be put into posses- 
sion of about double the amount of property 
they now have. In objecting to division we 
are acting in opposition to motives of self-in- 
terest, and contending for the principles of 
law and justice, and the preservation of sa- 
cred trusts inviolate. 

An attempt has been made to prejudice our | 
cause on account of the disownment of the | 
Hicksites by the Society of Friends. But| 
any man who calmly considers the objects of | 
religious association, will perceive that to 
maintain these and the regulations of our dis- | 
cipline we could do no other. It expressly | 
states the very — of our compact to be 
“ for the exercise of a tender care over each 
other, that all may be preserved in unity of | 
faith and practice ;” and that “if any mem- 
ber be found in a conduct subversive of its 
order, or repugnant to the testimonies which | 
we believe we are intrusted with for the pro- 
motion of truth in the earth, it becomes our 
indispensable duty to treat with such, in meek- 
ness and brotherly compassicn, without unne- 
cessary delay or improper exposure ; accord- 
ing to the direction of our Lord to his church, 
‘if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go 
and tell him his fault, between thee and him 
alone ; if he shall‘ hear thee, thou hast gained 
thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, 
ther take with thee one or two more, that in 
the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word may be established. And if he shall 
neglect to hear them, tell it to the church ; 
but if he neglect to hear the church, Jet him 
be unto thee as a heathen-man and a publican.’ 
Matt. chap. xviii. 15, 16, 17. 
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“ This is the extent of the Society’s cen- 
sure against irreclaimable offenders; they are 
disowned as members of our religious com- 
munity ; which is recommended to be done 
in such a disposition of mind, as may con- 
vince them that we sincerely desire their re- 
covery and restoration, ‘ considering ourselves, 
lest we also be tempted.’ Gal. vi. 1.” 

It will not be denied, that in the various 
steps of their separation from the doctrines 
and discipline of the Society of Friends, the 
Hicksites were “ found in a conduct subversive 
of its order, and repugnant to its religious 
principles and testimonies,” and we should 
have been faithless to our own constitution, 
and regardless of the best interests of the 
body, had we neglected to enforce the disci- 
pline. The very purposes for which we as- 
sociated, our preservation and continuance as 
a distinct and harmonious Christian commu- 
nity, demanded that we should comply with 
its requisitions—nor can they justly com- 
plain ;—after voluntarily withdrawing and 
setting up an establishment of their own, 
could they reasonably ask to continue mem- 
bers of our Society also!—When they deli- 
berately and officially declare that their views 
are “incompatible” with ours, and their “ feel- 
ings averse to a reconciliation,” would they 
still have us to confine them within the pale 
of our Society, and hold them amenable to 
our rules? This would be arbitrary and op- 
pressive indeed. 

Another complaint they make is, that pre- 
vious to the separation Friends pursued “ mea- 
sures which they deemed oppressive.” We 
repel the accusation.—Any one who will pe- 
ruse the Hicksite testimony taken at Camden, 
will see that in the instances of oppression 
which they allege, Friends stood on the de- 
fensive, endeavouring to resist the innovations 
attempted to be made on the doctrines or 
practices of the Society. The preparation of 
the “ Extracts,” which the Hicksites styled 
a creed—the conduct of the elders of Phila- 
delphia towards Elias Hicks—the proceed- 
ings of the meeting for sufferings—and the 
appointment of the yearly meeting’s com- 
mittee, were of this character; and it is in 
evidence, that all the difficulties in the So- 
ciety originated in this way. See Foster’s 
Report, Vol. I. p. 308-310. 

[The subjects of the creed, the appoint- 
ment of the clerk to the yearly meeting of 
1827, and_other alleged grievances of the 
Hicksites, are then fully discussed; and their 
own conduct exposed in displacing elders and 
members of the meeting for sufferings to 
make room for their own party.] 

(To be continued.) 


Extracts from the Letters and Journal of 
Daniel Wheeler, &c. 


(Continued from page 204.) 


Our dear friends arrived in the Rio de 
Janeiro on the 13th of 5th month, 1834; 
some particulars of the passage will appear 
in the following extracts from D. W.’s let- 
ters. 

In a letter dated 2d of 4th month 1834, he 
writes, “ After despatching our letters by the 





pilot on the 15th ult., we made sail into the 
offing at half past four P. M. and stretching 
from under the shelter of the Isle of Wight, 
soon partook of a strong and favourable 
breeze ; great progress was made during the 
night ; next morning brought an increase of 
wind along with it. From the state of the 
weather and the harassed situation of the 
crew, and other circumstances, although it 
was the first day of the week, we were com- 
pelled to give up the idea of assembling to- 
gether in the cabin, and to content ourselves 
with reading the Holy Scriptures twice in 
the course of the day to the captain and 
mate. At five P. M. we were abreast of the 
Lizard light-houses on the Cornish coast, 
from whence our final departure was taken ; 
as the night approached, the land was lost 
sight of, and the wind being strong and fair, 
we launched rapidly away from the mouth of 
the British Channel. On second day morn- 
ing the 17th, the wind veered more to the 
southward, and considerably increasing, soon 
raised a heavy sea, which occasioned one side 
of the vessel to be frequently buried under 
water. 

* From the 17th to the 20th there was lit- 
tle variation in the weather. The latter be- 
ing fifth day, my dear Charles and myself sat 
down together to wait upon the Lord, (our 
usual meeting day when at home,) but al- 
though we were scarcely able to retain our 
seats from the motion of the ship, yet I hum- 
bly trust we were favoured, poor outcasts as 
we seemed to be, to look towards his temple, 
to fear him, and think upon his name. Not- 
withstanding the weather became more and 
more tempestuous, yet the fair wind never 
once forsook us, but on the 22d the sea ran 
so high, that it was dangerous for any one to 
be upon the deck, and Captain Keen began to 
fear that we should be under the necessity of 
turning the head of the vessel towards the 
sea and wind ; accordingly the storm canvass 
was prepared in readiness to use when it 
should become no longer safe to run before a 
sea, which now followed in mountainous suc- 
cession to an alarming height, threatening at 
times to overwhelm us altogether. In the 
night of the 22d there was sume abatement 
of the wind and the sea, though still very 
heavy, but running true in more unbroken 
swells, we yet ventured to run before it. 
23d. From the boisterous state of the wea- 
ther, although first day had again revolved, 
we were prevented from collecting the crew 
for devotional purposes, and could only read 
some portions of Scripture as before. By 
this time our little vessel had been pretty 
roughly handled and tried, and had given full 
proof of her capability. The captain acknow- 
ledged that she had done wonders, and had 
greatly surpassed the idea he had formed of 
her, and the crew expressed their satisfaction 
to a man; and I saw myself no cause to alter 
the favourable opinion that I had constantly 
entertained from the first sight of her. We 
are all aware of the advantage which would 
have resulted had she been large enough to 
have carried a greater supply of fresh water 
and coals, without being so deeply buried in 
the water, which continually exposes us to 
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the drench of the sea, even in what may be/| Africa charged with dampness most unwhole- 


termed favourable weather, but in rough we 
are frequently debarred from all exercise up- 
on the deck in fresh air, to avoid the risk of 
being injured from the wash of the sea. I 
feel, however, grateful and thankful in my 
present allotment, and for the accommodation 
thus rendered by my dear friends; humbly 
trusting that we shall be sustained through 
all to declare the mighty acts of the Lord, 
and to show forth his praise in the presence 
of a people who have not heard his fame, nor 
seen his glory, neither conceived the majesty 
of his kingdom, within, of * righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost,’ which 
stands mercifully revealed in the hearts of 
those, who are concerned above all things to 
seek first this ‘ heavenly kingdom,’ and to 
‘ believe therein, to the saving of the soul.’ 

«“ On the 24th there was an evident change 
in the temperature of the atmosphere, the sun 
shone brightly, and its warmth gladdened our 
hearts, as we sat on a small space near the 
stern of the vessel, which had been preserved 
pretty free from the spray of the sea; the 
wind, although still favourable, had lessened ; 
the white topped breakers had considerably 
diminished, and our deck was this day more 
free from water rushing from side to side, 
than had been the case for more than a week 

ast, some floating turtle were seen near the 
ship ; and things altogether around us began 
to wear a brightening aspect ; but what tend- 
ed most to enliven and make all things smile, 
was the marvellous condescension of my dear 
Lord and Master, who, in the greatness of 
his love, was graciously pleased to open my 
spiritual understanding, and permit me to be- 
hold, to a certain extent, the nature of the 
service upon which I should have to enter in 
some places where my lot may be cast. 

« Greatly do I desire for myself and all my 
dear friends, that we may be brought more 
and more into such a state as to be fit and 
able to bear further portions of the many 
things which our great and heavenly teacher, 
in his wondrous and never-erring counsel, has 
to say to such as fear, and love, and follow 
him in the great work of regeneration; ‘I 
have many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now;’ and if we were but 
sufficiently willing to hearken to his voice, he 
would still, I am persuaded, not only have 
many things to say unto us as individuals, but 
unto the church also, by that ‘ Holy Spirit 
which searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God.’ Then may all our hearts be 
so cleansed and purified through the efficacy 
of his grace, as to be prepared to receive the 
promised and ever abiding Comforter, who 
‘will take of the things of Christ, and show 
them unto us,’ yea, ‘he will show us things 
to come.” 

Under date of 7th of 4th mo. the following 
remark occurs: “ The effect of being trans- 

rted in about three weeks from the cold 
winds which blew at the Mother Bank, to 
the burning heat of the sun near the equa- 
tor, can only be estimated by those who have 
witnessed such a change in a vessel as small 
as the ‘ Henry Freeling ;’ even the night air 
































some.” 


Under date of 21st of 4th mo. he observes, 


*“ After having been nearly twelve whole days 
and nights within five degrees of the equator, 


we were favoured to get to the southward of 
it at an early hour this morning.” 

The following quotation from the journal 
under date of 5th of 5th month, will explain 
the cause of his visiting Rio de Janeiro :— 
* Although hitherto favoured with a passage, 
which no person on board had ever before 
witnessed for favourable winds and weather, 
yet it now became considerably lengthened 
out from the unusual prevalence of calms and 
light airs of wind, not only during our being 
in the neighbourhood of the equinoctial line, 
but at a later period. This circumstance 
seemed to point out at once the necessity of 
our abandoning the intention of aiming at the 
Cape of Good Hope for a supply of water, 
&c., on account of the advanced state of the 
winter season, and the probability of not be- 
ing able to reach that place before those 
heavy gales set in, that render its approach 
very difficult ; it was also remembered, that 
if we once made the attempt, and therein 
failed, there was then no alternative left to 
us, but that we must continue to hover about 
until we did accomplish that object, let the 
weather be ever so tempestuous, as we must 
undoubtedly perish at sea for want of water 
before we could possibly reach Van Dieman’s 
Land, a distance from the Cape of Good Hope 
of more than 6200 miles, and from our pre- 
sent situation to the Cape full 3500 miles. 
After deliberately weighing these considera- 
tions, it seemed expedient (however reluctant 
to our wishes to visit a place where supersti- 
tion and slavery appear with open face) to 
bear down towards the South American con- 
tinent for Rio de Janeiro, and thence recruit 
the needful supplies, if permitted to reach it 
in safety.” 

5th mo. 10. “ This afternoon at sunset, a 
brig was seen upon our lea quarter, steering 
the same course as ourselves, perhaps three 
or four miles distant from us; she was soon 
covered up by the night, and no more thought 
of. Being upon the deck, (an usual practice 
with me the fore part of the night) between 
| nine and ten o’clock, the carpenter suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘ Why, here’s this brig!’ Upon 

looking, I saw the vessel at a considerable 
distance from us, but soon perceived by the 
stars that she was approaching with uncom- 
mon rapidity in a most suspicious direction, 
as if intending to cross our fore-foot, and cut 
us off. We watched her very narrowly, ex- 
pecting every minute she would open a fire 
upon us. She continued to haul directly 
across our head at a very short distance from 
us, but we steadily kept our course, without 
the slightest variation, or manifesting any 
symptoms of hurry or fear, or noticing her 
in any way. I felt our situation to be at the 
moment very critical, knowing that these la- 
titudes, and particularly this neighbourhood, 
are exceedingly infested with piratical vessels, 
which find shelter in the Brazilian harbours 
as traders, where they fit out occasionally for 


seems to come off the heated deserts of} Africa with merchandise, and return with 
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whole cargoes of oppressed Africans for sale, 
landing them on private parts of the Brazil 
coast; at other times they act as pirates, 
when it suits their convenience, or are in 


want of stores. ‘This was indeed a trial of 
faith of no common kind ; but my mind was 
stayed upon the Lord, feeling a good degree 
of resignation to his holy will, whatever might 
be permitted to befal us. After watching the 
vessel with anxiety for some time, she passed 
away, without making the least apparent stop. 
On considering the matter, we concluded that 
when she saw us at sunset, we were taken for 
a Dutch galiot, that might fall an easy prey 
to her ; but when she came to us in the dark, 
near enough to examine with telescopes the 
real shape of our vessel, we were found of 
such a suspicious build of a nondescript kind, 
not seen before in these seas, as might lead 
to the supposition that we were intended as a 
decoy, and though very tame-looking without, 
yet perhaps fiery hot within, if meddled with. 
From the position she took, there is no doubt 
she expected to throw us into confusion by 
firing into us, and then in the midst of it, to 
have boarded us on the weather side. There 
was not the least glimmer of light to be seen 
on board of her, whilst the ‘ Henry Freeling’ 
was well lighted up in both cabins and the 
binnacle, and the reflection from our sky 
lights was well calculated to puzzle and in- 
timidate her crew, as this circumstance would 
be sufficient at once to show that we were not 
a common merchant vessel. The captain, 
cook, steward, Charles and myself were all 
additional persons upon the deck, besides the 
regular watch, which would give an idea of 
strength to them, unusual in so small a vessel 
as the ‘ Henry Freeling.’ Every thing was 
conducted with great quietness, not the least 
hint given to any one on board to prepare for 
an attack ; the watch below was not even in- 
formed of what seemed to await us upon the 
deck. The Lord only was our deliverer, for 
she was restrained from laying a hand upon 
our little bark ; and to him alone is our pre- 
servation is with gratitude and thankfulness 
ascribed. ‘The crews of these pirates consist 
in general of desperadoes of all nations, who 
frequently commit the most dreadful atroci- 
ties on board the ships they seize upon, in 
putting to death all those who oppose their 
boarding them ; they are mostly crowded with 
men, amply sufficient in number to take and 
destroy some of our large armed traders. 
This vessel was doubtless a selected one for 
the work; we thought she actually sailed 
twice as fast as the ‘ Henry Freeling,’ which 
is far from being a slow vessel. We saw no 
more of her, but after midnight I partook of 
some refreshing sleep.” 

It may be here observed that D. W. men- 
tions in a letter from Rio, dated the 27th of 
5th month, that during their stay there, an 
American captain, who had seen them at a 
distance at sea, going on board, D. W. asked 
him what he thought of the “ Henry Free- 
ling,” as to her appearance when he saw 
them becalmed, (near the equator); his an- 
swer was, that “he did not like the look of 
her, and was glad when he could get further 


away from her.” D. W. adds, “ There is 
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THE FRIEND. 
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little doubt but that we were taken for a} 
pirate by all that saw us, which perhaps | 
might be of advantage, except that it depriv- | 
ed us entirely of sending letters by any home-| 
ward bound ships, as none would have liked 
to come near, to ascertain what we really 
were.” 

5th mo. llth. First day. ‘“‘ The weather 
being beautifully fine, the crew were collect- 
ed upon deck twice in the course of the day, 
for devotional purposes, &c. 12th. Fine 
weather with a fair wind all the day, and a 
prodigious swell of the sea from the south- 
east. The swell was so immensely large, 
that we concluded that the summit of one | 
wave was at least half a mile distant from 
that of another. 

“A little before five p. m. land was pro-| 
claimed by the man at the mast head ; short- 
ly after we were able to behold from the 
deck the lofty cliff of Cape Frio on the coast | 
of Brazil (about sixty miles east of Rio de 
Janeiro) just in the position, and about the | 
distance it was calculated to be, from the} 


true time of our chronometers, the lunar ob- | 


servations, and the dead reckoning ; all com- 
bining to prove the accurate navigation of the 
vessel, and the nautical skill we possess on 
board of her. Although we seem to be des- 
titute of all interest upon this coast beyond 
that of the welfare of mankind the world 
over, yet after being fifty-eight days from 





England, and in fifty-seven of them nothing 
to be seen but water and sky, without having 
spoken to another vessel, and not seen more 
than six, the sight of Cape Frio was cheering 
and animating, and raised in my heart a tri- 
bute of thanksgiving and praise to our never- 
failing Helper, who hath in mercy sustained | 
us in perfect safety, across such a prodigious 
expanse of mighty waters.” 

The next day they entered the Rio de Ja- 
neiro, as appears by the following extract : 

5th mo. 13th. “The wind continuing fa- 
vourable, (although not very brisk) the whole 
of the night, considerable progress was made 
to the westward ; but when the day broke, it 
was discovered that a strong current had 
swept us farther off the land several miles 
than was the case the preceding evening. 
Every possible exertion was made through- 
out the day, and the different headlands and 
rocky islands upon the coast were so far re- 
cognised, as to enable us to steer with confi- 
dence towards the mouth of the river, which 
we entered about three p. m., and had intended 
to run up the harbour near the town before 
anchoring ; but soon after passing the fort of 
Santa Cruz, from which several questions 
were asked, we were compelled immediately 
to anchor, by an order from the guard vessel. 
In a short time after this a bill of health was 
demanded, and a certificate, signed by the 
Brazilian consul in London ; but as neither of 
these could be produced, the vessel was at 
once declared under quarantine, and as it was 
in vain to remonstrate, quiet submission was 
all that was left in our power, which was ma- 
nifested by our immediately hoisting a yellow 
flag. Although somewhat prepared for this 
event, I was a little disappointed, having an- 
ticipated that we should be once more enabled 


to stretch our limbs upon the shore, an exer- 
cise from which we had been long debarred. 
For my own part, I had not landed or been 
absent from the vessel for upwards of six 
months, except the short interval of enjoy- 
ment in the company of our dear friends of 
the committee from the meeting for suffer- 
ings at the town of Ryde in the Isle of 
Wight, but I trust, whether we are permitted 
or not to land on these shores, that the same 
Almighty Arm of Strength will continue to 
uphold us, which has been hitherto so mar- 
vellously stretched out for our support. For 
although we have been fifty-nine days from 
the Mother Bank, out of that time twenty-one 
have been expended in calms and light 
breezes, fifteen of which occurred near the 
equinoctial line, without intermission. But 
the most remarkable thing is that we have 
never made one tack, from the time of leaving 
England to our anchoring here this day, not- 
withstanding we have passed over more than 
fifty degrees of north latitude, and twenty- 
three degrees of south, with upwards of forty- 
three degrees west longitude, at sixty miles to 
a degree. Would it then be accounted pre- 
sumption in any ene to hope that He, under 
whose constraining influence, in love unutter- 
able, this voyage was prompted, will be gra- 
ciously pleased to prosper it, from the begin- 
ning to the end, and cause it ultimately to 
tend to the advancement of the Redeemer’s 


forms us he has registered twenty-six snows, 
some of which continued through part of two 
days. On the 24th and 25th of 1st mo. more 
than two feet of snow fell in the city and vi- 
cinity. The first snow fell on the 22d of the 
llth month; barometer at commencement 
standing at 30.4 inches; and the last fell on 
the 30th of 3d mo., barometer 30.36. About 
the beginning of the year we had snow on 
seven first days in succession. ‘The coldest 
days were the 2d and 3d of second month, 
the thermometer at eight a. m. standing at 
two degrees (some say at zero), wind S. W. 
clear. On the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th, ther- 
mometer ranged at eight a. mM. from four to 
twelve degrees, clear, wind S. W.; indeed, 
during almost all the clear weather through- 
out the winter, the wind was S. W., and 
mostly in the N. W.and N. when it snowed. 
| So it seems, that not our grandfathers alone 
can talk of seeing deep snows and cold win- 
ters when persons could walk over the tops of 
fences, and streets and roads were so choked 
with snow as to be impassable; but the young 
men of the present day may hereafter collect 
their grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
around their winter firesides and tell of all 
the wonders of the winter of 1835-6, when 
mails were stopped and turned back, rail- 
roads rendered useless, the river Delaware 
| became a highway for wheeled vehicles, sleds 
| and sleighs, and sleighing was prolonged till 


kingdom, in the hearts of some of the be-| every one seemed to get tired of it. 


nighted sons and daughters of the human 
family, although such blessed effects may 
never be permitted to come to our know- 
ledge or to gladden our hearts.” After per- 
forming a quarantine of five days, Daniel 
Wheeler thus writes under date of 24th of 
5th month: “ To-day, several hours have 
been spent on shore by Charles and myself, 
for the purpose of expediting the shipment of 
the needful supplies, in the course of which 
we had much satisfaction in unexpectedly be- 
coming acquainted with two serious persons, 
both natives of Scotland, at the house of 


friend William Tindall) whose family is one 
of the solitary few in this place who are de- 
siring to do the thing that is right.” 





THE FRIEND. 


FOURTH MONTH, 9, 1836. 





This is now the second week in the fourth 
month, and the snow, or rather snow consoli- 
dated into ice, is yet lying in considerable 
masses on the shaded side of many of the 
streets of our city. In short, we are but just 
emerging from a long, cold, snow-clad win- 
ter, and the important operations of the sca- 
venger have but recently commenced for the 
removal of the consequent accumulation of 
mud and filth. The Delaware was uninter- 
ruptedly held in icy chains from about the 
middle of the first month to the 18th of the 
third month, and during the greater part of 
that time the sleighing was good; the snow 
for a while being on an average from two 


and a half to three feet deep. A friend in- 


James Thornton, (a relation of our kind| lation for the purpose of obtaining additional 


It will interest our readers at a distance to 
learn, that a meeting of a number of Friends 
was held at the committee-room, Arch street 
a few days since, to take into consideration 
the subject noticed in our paper of last week, 
when a committee to ascertain the facts of 
the case, and prepare a memorial, was ap- 
pointed. At a subsequent meeting, held last 
evening, and more largely attended, the draft 
of a memorial was reported, adopted, and 
forthwith generally signed by those in attend- 
ance. Copies of the same are now in cireu- 


signatures. 

Marziep, at Friends’ meeting-house, ‘Twelfth street, 
on fourth day, the 6th instant, Dr. Cuartes Evans 
to Mary L., daughter of Robert Smith. 


ear ee ee crew: te eee 
Diep, on the 28th of the second month, 1836, Exiza- 
BETH Cooper, wife of Truman Cooper, a member of 
Sadsbury monthly meeting, in the 54th year of her 
age. She bore with Christian patience much suffering 
at times, yet never was heard to murmur or complain, 
appearing very much resigned, and said, she saw no- 
thing in her way ; at another time observing, her time 
was drawing towards a close. When near her peace- 
ful exit she took a solemn farewell of her husband and 
children, and sisters, giving them much good advice; 
and perceiving them to weep, she desired them not to 
weep for her but for themselves. 
on the 20th ult. in Providence, R. I., Apicain 
Hotpen, widow of the late John Holdtbn, in the 94th 
year of her age, after many years’ painful confine. 
ment, which she bore with that patience which be- 
comes a Christian, being a respectable and worthy 
member of the Society of Friends in that city. 
at her residence in Burlington, N. J., the 10th 
of 2d month last, Saran Woowman, in the 74th year 
of her age. 
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